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CHARLES DICKENS 


HARLIES DICKIENS, the most 
popular novelist of the nine- 
teenth century, was born at 

Landport on February 7, 1812. He 
was the eldest son of John Dickens, a 
clerk in the Navy Pay Office, and, at 
the time of Charles’s birth, stationed 
in Portsmouth Dockyard. 

Charles portrayed his father in the 
inimitable Mr. Micawber; and, like 
Mr. Micawber, John Dickens found 
himself in the Marshalsea Prison for 
debt when his eldest son was ten years 
old. At this early age Charles, but a 
weakly child, began to fight the Battle 
of Life in real carnest; he was sent 
to work at a blacking warehouse, and 
how kecnly the sensitive boy felt his 
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position can be best judged from his 
own words: 

‘It was a crazy, tumble-down old 
house, abutting of course on the river, 
and literally overrun with rats. Its 
wainscoted rooms and its rotten floors 
and staircase, and the old grey rats 
Swarming down in the cellars, and the 
sound of their squeaking and scuffling 
coming up the stairs at all times, and 
the dirt and the decay of the place, 
rise up visibly before me as if I were 
there again. The counting-house was 
on the first floor, looking over the 
coal-barges and the river. There was 
a recess in it, in which I was to sit and 
work. My work was to cover the pots 
of paste-blacking; first with a piece 
of oil-paper, and then with a piece of 
blue paper; to tie them round with 
a string; and then to clip the paper 
close and neat, all round, until it 
looked as smart as a pot of ointment 
from an apothecary’s shop. Two or 
three boys were kept at similar duty 
downstairs on similar wages. (Six or 
seven shillings a weck.) One of them 
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came up, in a ragged apron and a 
paper cap, on the first Monday morning 
to show me the trick of using the 
string and tying the knot. His name 
was Bob Fagin, and I took the liberty 
of using his name, long afterwards, in 
“ Oliver Twist.’ .. . It was not long 
before Bob Fagin and I and another 
boy, whose name was Paul Green, 
worked gencrally side by side. Bob 
Fagia was an orphan, and lived with 
his brother-in-law, a waterman. 
Green’s father had the additional 
distinction of being a fireman, and 
was employed at Drury Lane Theatre. 
. . . No words can express the secret 
agony of my soul as I sank into 
this companionship; compared these 
everyday associates with those of my 
happier childhood; and felt my early 
hopes of growing up to be a learned 
and distinguished man crushed in my 
breast. The deep remembrance of the 
sense I had of being utterly neglected 
and hopeless; of the shame I felt in 
my position; of the misery it was to 
my young heart to believe that, day 
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by day, what I had learned, and 
thought, and delighted in, and raised 
my fancy and my emulation up by, 
was passing away from me, never to be 
brought back any more, cannot be 
written.’ 

Some two years later, however, his 
father managed to send him to school, 
which he left when a little over fourteen. 

In May 1827, Charles went as clerk 
to Mr. Edward Blackmore, an attorney 
practising in Gray’s Inn, and at the age 
of ninetecn we find him a reporter of 
the True Sun in the gallery of the 
House of Commons, while in his 
twenty-third year he held a similar 
appointment on the AYorning Chronicle. 

On March 31, 1836, appeared the 
first number of ‘The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club,’ edited 
by Boz, as Dickens then called himself; 
and in April of the same year, the 
author married Catherine, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. George Hogarth. 
‘Pickwick’ made its writer famous, 
and immediately marked him as one 
of the greatest humorists England had 
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produced, Charles Dickens’s future 
prosperity was then assured. 

‘Pickwick’ was followed by many 
other great creations, amongst others 
being ‘ Oliver Twist,’ ‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by,’ ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’ ‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge,’ ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 
‘A Christmas Carol,’ ‘Dombey and 
Son,’ and ‘ David Copperfield.’ The 
last-mentioned is decidedly his finest 
work, and is, to a great extent, auto- 
biographical. Then came ‘ Bleak 
House,’ ‘ Little Dorrit,’ ‘A Tale of 
Two Cities,’ ‘ Great Expectations,’ and 
so on to the unfinished novel, ‘ Edwin 
Drood.’ 

Both as author and editor Charles 
Dickens led a most strenuous life, dying 
in June 1870, at the early age of fifty- 
eight, beloved and regretted by all. 
The poor boy of the blacking ware- 
house left, at his death, realand personal 
estate amounting to £93,000, and over 
and above this his priceless works that 
have enriched the literature of nations. 

As was only fitting, he was laid to 
rest in Westminster Abbey, his grave 
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being overlooked by the monuments 
of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, and 
David Garrick. 

Not only was his fame and success 
due to his inborn genius, but to his 
thoroughness, so well expressed in his 
own words: 

‘Whatever I have tricd to do in my 
life, | have tried with all my heart to 
do well. Whatever I have devoted 
myself to, I have devoted myself to 
completely. Never to put one hand 
to anything on which I could throw 
my whole self, and never to affect 
depreciation of my work, whatever 
it was, I find now to have been my 
golden rules.’ 

Edric Vredenburg. 


THE PICKWICK CLUB 


THE TWO WELLERS 


‘THAT Vere your governor's luggage, 
Sammy ?’ inquired Mr. Weller of 
his affectionate son, as he entered the 
yard of the Bull inn, Whitechapel, with a 
travelling bag and a small portmanteau. 
‘You might ha’ made a worser guess 
than that, old feller,’ replied Mr. Weller 
the younger, setting down his burden in the 
yard, and sitting himself down upon it after- 
wards. ‘The Governor hisself ll be down 
here presently.’ 

‘He ’s a cabbin’ it, I suppose?’ said 
the father. 

‘Yes, he ’s havin’ two mile o’ danger at 
eight-pence,’ responded the son. ‘How ’s 
mother-in-law this mornin’ P ’ 

“Queer, Sammy, queer,’ replied the 
elder Mr. Weller, with impressive gravity. 
‘She ’s been gettin’ rayther in the 
Methodistical order lately, Sammy; and 
she is uncommon pious, to be sure. She ’s 
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too good a creetur for me Sammy. I feel 
I don’t deserve her.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Samuel, ‘that ’s wery 
self-denyin’ 0’ you.’ 

‘Wery,’ replied his parent, with a sigh. 
‘She ’s got hold 0’ some inwention for 
grown-up people being born again, Sammy ; 
the new birth, I thinks they calls it. I 
should wery much like to see that system 
in haction, Sammy. I should wery much 
like to see your mother- in-law born again. 
Wouldn’t I put her out to nurse ! ’ 

‘What do you think them women 
does t’other day,’ continued Mr. Weller, 
after a short pause, during which he had 
significantly struck the side of his nose 
with his fore-finger some half-dozen 
times. ‘What do you think they does, 
t’other day, Sammy?’ 

“Don’t know’ replied Sammy, ‘what?’ 

‘Goes and gets up a grand tea drinkin’ 
for a feller they calls their shepherd,’ 
said Mr. Weller. ‘I was a_ standing 
starin’ in at the pictur shop down at our 
place, when I sees a little bill about it; 
‘‘tickets half-a-crown. All applications 
to be made to the committee. Secretary, 
Mrs. Weller; ’’ and when I got home 
there was the committee a sittin’ in our 
back parlour. Fourteen women ; I wish 
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you could ha’ heard ’em, Sammy. There 
they was, a passin’ resolutions, and wotin’ 
supplies, and all sorts o’ games. Well, 
what with your mother-in-law a worrying 
me to go, and what with my looking 
for’ard to seein ’ some queer starts if I did, 
I put my name down for a ticket; at 
six o’clock on the Friday evenin’ I dresses 
myself out wery smart, and off I goes with 
the old ’ooman, and up we walks into a 
fust floor where there was tea things for 
thirty, and a whole lot 0’ women as begins 
whisperin’ at one another, and lookin’ at 
me, as if they ’d never seen a rayther 
stout gen’l’m’n of eight-and-fifty afore. 
By~-and-bye, there comes a great bustle 
down-stairs, and a lanky chap with a red 
nose and a white neckcloth rushes up, 
and sings out, ‘‘Here’s the shepherd a 
coming to wisit his faithful flock ’’; and 
in comes a fat chap in black, vith a great 
white face, a smilin’ avay like clockwork. 
Such goin’s on, Sammy! ‘‘ The kiss of 
peace,’’ says the shepherd ; and then he 
kissed the women al] round, and ven he ’d 
done, the man vith the red nose began. 
I was just a thinkin’ whether I hadn’t 
better begin too—’specially as there was 
a wery nice lady a sittin’ next me—ven 
in comes the tea, and your mother-in-law, 
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as had been makin’ the kettle bile down- 
stairs. At it they went, tooth and nail. 
Such a precious loud hymn, Sammy, 
while the tea was a brewing; such a 
grace, such eatin’ and drinkin’! I 
wish you could ha’ seen the shepherd 
walkin’ into the ham and muffins. I never 
see such a chap to eat and drink ; never. 
The red-nosed man warn’t by no means 
the sort of person you’d like to grub by 
contract, but he was nothin’ to the shep- 
herd. Well; arter the tea was over, 
they sang another hymn, and then the 
shepherd began to preach: and wery 
well he did it, considerin’ how heavy 
them muffins must have lied on his chest. 
Presently he pulls up, all of a sudden, 
and hollers out ‘‘Where is the sinner; 
where is the mis’rable sinner? ’’ Upon 
which, all the women looked at me, and 
begun to groan as if they was a dying. 
I thought it was rather sing’ler, but hows’- 
ever, I says nothing. Presently he pulls 
up again, and lookin’ wery hard at me, 
says, ‘‘ Where is the sinner ; where is the 
mis’rable sinner? ’’ and all the women 
groans again, ten times louder than afore. 
I gotrather wild at this, so I takes a step or 
two for’ard and says, ‘‘ My friend,’’ says I, 
“did you apply that ’ere obserwation 
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to me? ’’ ’Stead of begging my pardon 
as any gen’l’m’n would ha’ done, he got 
more abusive than ever: called me a 
wessel, Sammy—a wessel of wrath— 
and all sorts o’ names. So my blood 
being reg’larly up, I first give him two 
or three for himself, and then two or 
three more to hand over to the man with 
the red nose, and walked off. I wish you 
could ha’ heard how the women screamed, 
Sammy, ven they picked up the shepherd 
from under the table. 


TONY WELLER AT HOME 


' WOta thing it is, to be so sought arter !’ 
observed Sam, smiling. 

“I don’t take no pride out on it, Sam- 
my,’ replied Mr. Weller, poking the fire 
vehemently, ‘it’s a horrid sitiwation. 
I ’m actiwally drove out o’ house and home 
by it. The breath wos scarcely out o’ 
your poor mother-in-law’s body, ven vun 
old ’ooman sends me a pot o’ jam, and 
another a pot o’ jelly, and another brews 
a blessed large jug o’ camomile-tea, vich 
she brings in vith her own hands.’ Mr. 
Weller paused with an aspect of intense 
disgust, and, looking round, added in a 
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whisper: ‘ They wos all widders, Sammy, 
all on ’em, ’cept the camomile-tea vun, as 
wos a Single young lady o’ fifty-three.’ 

Sam gave a comical look in reply, and 
the old gentleman having broken an 
obstinate lump of coal, with a countenance 
expressive of as much earnestness and 
malice as if it had been the head of one of 
the widows last-mentioned, said : 

‘In short, Sammy, I feel that I ain’t 
safe anyveres but on the box.’ 

‘ How are you safer there than anyveres 
else?’ interrupted Sam. 

‘'Cos a coachman’s a= privileged 
indiwidual,’ replied Mr. Weller, looking 
fixedly at hisson. ‘ ’Cosa coachman may 
do vithout suspicion wot other men may 
not ; ’cos a coachman may be on the wery 
amicablest terms with eighty mile o’ 
females, and yet nobody think that he ever 
means to matry any vunamong ’em. And 
wot other man can say the same, Sammy ? ’ 

‘Vell, there ’s somethin’ in that,’ 
said Sam, 

‘If your gov’ner had been a coachman,’ 
reasoned Mr. Weller, ‘do you s’pose as 
that ’ere jury ’ud ever ha’ conwicted him, 
§’posin it possible as the matter could ha’ 
gone to that extremity ? They dustn’t ha’ 
done it.’ 
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‘Wy not?’ said Sam, rather dis- 
paragingly. . 

“Wy not?’ rejoined Mr. Weller; 
‘ ’cos it ’ud ha’ gone agin their consciences. 
A reg’lar coachman’s a sort o’ connec- 
tin’ link betwixt singleness and matrimony, 
and every practicable man knows it.’ 

‘Wot! You mean, they ’re gen’ral 
fav’rites, and nobody takes adwantage on 
’em, p’raps?’ said Sam. 

His father nodded. 

“How it ever come to that ’ere pass,’ 

resumed the parent Weller, ‘Ican’t say. Wy 
it is that long-stage coachmen possess 
such insiniwations, and is alvays looked up 
to—adored I may say—by ev’ry young 
’ooman in ev’ry town he vurks through, 
I don’t know. I only know that so it is. 
It ’s a reg’lation of natur’—a dispensary, 
as your poor mother-in-law used to say.’ 
' “A dispensation,’ said Sam, correcting 
the old gentleman. 
“ €Werv good, Samivel, a dispensation, 
if you like it better,’ returned Mr. Weller ; 
‘7 call it a dispensary, and it’s alvays 
writ up so, at the places vere they gives 
you physic for nothin’ in your own bottles ; 
that ’s all.’ 

With these words, Mr. Weller re-filled 
and re-lighted his pipe, and once more 
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summoning up a meditative expression of 
countenance, continued as follows : 

‘ Therefore, my boy, as I do not see the 
adwisability 0’ stoppin’ here to be marrid 
vether I vant to or not, and as at the 
same time I do not wish to separate myself 
from them interestin’ members o’ society 
altogether, I have come to the determina- 
tion o’ drivin’ the Safety, and puttin’ up 
vunce more at the ‘‘ Bell Savage.’’ vich 
is my nat’ral-born element, Sammy.’ 

‘ And wot 's to become o’ the bis’ness ? ’ 
inquired Sam. 

‘The bis’ness, Samivel,’ replied the old 
gentleman, ‘ good-vill, stock, and fixters, 
vill be sold by private contract ; and out 0’ 
the money, two hundred pound, agreeable 
to a rekvest o’ your mother-in-law’s to 
me a little afore she died, vill be inwested 
in your name in—wot do you call them 
things agin?’ 

‘Wot things ? ’ inquired Sam. 

‘Them things as is always a goin’ up 
and down, in the City.’ 

‘Omnibuses ? ’ suggested Sam. 

‘Nonsense,’ replied Mr. Weller. 
‘Them things as is alvays a fluctooatin’, 
and gettin theirselves inwolved some- 
how or another vith the national debt, 
and the checquers bills, and all that.’ 
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‘Oh! the funds,’ said Sam. 

‘Ah!’ rejoined Mr. Weller, ‘the funs; 
two hundred pounds o’ the money is to be 
inwested for you, Samivel, in the funs ; 
four and a half per cent. reduced counsels, 
Sammy.’ 

‘Wery kind o’ the old lady to think 0’ 
me’ said Sam, ‘and I’m wery much 
obliged to her.’ 

‘ The rest vill be inwested in my name,’ 
continued the elder Mr. Weller; ‘and 
ven I’m took off the road, it ’ll come 
to you, so take care you don’t spend it all 
at vunst, my boy, and mind that no widder 
gets a inklin’ o’ your fortun’, or you ’re 
done.’ 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
LITTLE NELL AND HER GRANDFATHER 


NATURE often enshrines gallant and 

noble hearts in weak bosoms—oftenest, 
God bless her, in female breasts—and 
when the child, casting her tearful eyes 
upon the old man, remembered how weak 
he was, and how destitute and helpless he 
would be if she failed him, her heart swelled 
within her, and animated her with new 
strength and fortitude. 
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‘We are quite safe now, and have no- 
thing to fear indeed, dear grandfather,’ she 
Said. 

‘Nothing to fear!’ returned the old 
man, ‘Nothing to fear if they took me 
from thee | Nothing to fear if they parted 
us! Nobody is true to me. No, not one. 
Not even Nell!’ 

“Oh! do not say that,’ replied the 
child, ‘for if ever anybody was true at 
heart, and earnest, Iam. I am sure you 
know I am.’ 

‘ Then how,’ said the old man, looking 
fearfully round, ‘how can you bear to 
think that we are safe, when they are 
searching for me everywhere, and may 
come here, and steal upon us, even while 
we ’re talking P ’ 

“ Because I’m sure we have not been 
followed,’ said the child. ‘Judge for 
yourself, dear grandfather ; look round 
and see how quiet and still it is. We are 
alone together, and may ramble where we 
like. Not safe! Could I feel easy—did 
I feel at ease—when any danger threatened 
your’ 

‘True, too,’ he answered, pressing her 
hand, but still looking anxiously about. 
‘ What noise was that?’ 

‘A bird,’ said the child, ‘flying into 
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the wood, and leading the way for us to 
follow. You remember that we said we 
would walk in woods and fields, and by 
the side of rivers, and how happy we 
would be—you remember that? But 
here, while the sun shines above our heads, 
and everything is bright and happy, we are 
sitting sadly down, and losing time. See 
what a pleasant path; and there ’s the 
bird—the same bird—now he flies to 
another tree, and stays to sing. Come!’ 

When they rose up from the ground, and 
took the shady track which led them 
through the wood, she bounded on before, 
printing her tiny footsteps in the moss, 
which rose elastic from so light a pressure 
and gave it back as mirrors throw off 
breath ; and thus she lured the old man 
on, with many a backward look and merry 
beck, now pointing stealthily to some lone 
bird as it perched and twittered on a 
branch that strayed across their path, now 
stopping to listen to the songs that broke 
the happy silence, or watch the sun as it 
trembled through the leaves, and stealing 
in among the ivied trunks of stout old 
trees, opened long paths of light. As they 
passed onward, parting the boughs that 
clustered in their way, the serenity which 
the child had first assumed, stole into her 
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breast in earnest; the old man cast no 
longer fearful looks behind, but felt at ease 
and cheerful, for the further they passed 
into the deep green shade, the more they 
felt that the tranquil mind of God was 
there, and shed its peace on them. 


LITTLE NELL’S HAPPINESS 


GHE reached the church. It was easy 

to find the kev belonging to the outer 
door, for each was labelled on a scrap of 
yellow parchment. Its very turning in 
the lock awoke a hollow sound, and when 
she entered with a faltering step, the 
echoes that it raised in closing, made her 
Start. 

If the peace of the simple village had 
moved the child more strongly, because of 
the dark and troubled ways that lay 
beyond, and through which she had 
journeyed with such failing feet, what was 
the deep impression of finding herself 
alone in that solemn building, where the 
very light, coming through sunken windows, 
seemed old and grey, and the air, redolent 
of earth and mould, seemed laden with 
decay, purified by time of all its grosser 
particles, and sighing through arch and 
aisle, and clustered pillars, like the breath 
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of ages gone! Here was the broken 
pavement, worn, so long ago, by pious 
feet, that Time, stealing on the pilgrims’ 
steps, had trodden out their track, and left 
but crumbling stones. Here were the 
rotten beam, the sinking arch, the sapped 
and mouldering wall, the lowly trench of 
earth, the stately tomb on which no 
epitaph remained, — all, — marble, stone, 
iron, wood, and dust, one common monu- 
ment of ruin. The best work and the 
worst, the plainest and the richest, the 
stateliest and the least imposing—both of 
Heaven’s work and Man’s—all found one 
common level here, and told one common 
tale. 

Some part of the edifice had been a 
baronial chapel, and here were effigies of 
warriors stretched upon their beds of 
stone with folded hands—cross-legged, 
those who had fought in the Holy Wars 
—girded with their swords, and cased in 
armour as they had lived. Some of 
these knights had their own weapons, 
helmets, coats of mail, hanging upon 
the walis hard by, and dangling from 
rusty hooks. Broken and _ dilapidated 
as they were, they yet retained their 
ancient form, and something of their 
ancient aspect. Thus violent deeds live 
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after men upon the earth, and traces of 
war and bloodshed will survive in mourn- 
ful shapes long after those who worked 
the desolation are but atoms of earth 
themselves. 

The child sat down, in this old, silent 
place, among the stark figures on the 
tombs—-they made it more quiet there, 
than elsewhere, to her fancy—and gazing 
round with a feeling of awe, tempered 
with a calm delight, felt that now she was 
happy, and at rest. She took a Bible 
from the shelf, and read; then, laying it 
down, thought of the summer days and 
the bright springtime that would come— 
of the rays of sun that would fall in aslant, 
upon the sleeping -forms—of the leaves 
that would flutter at the window, and play 
in glistening shadows on the pavement— 
of the songs of birds, and growth of buds 
and blossoms out of doors—of the sweet 
air, that would steal in, and gently wave 
the tattered banners overhead. What if 
the spot awakened thoughts of death ! 
Die who would, it would still remain the 
same; these sights and sounds would 
still go on, as*happily as ever. It would 
be no pain to sleep amidst them. 

She left the chapel—very slowly and 
often turning back to gaze again—and 
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coming to a low door, which plainly led 
into the tower, opened it, and climbed 
the winding stair in darkness ; save where 
she looked down, through narrow loopholes, 
on the place she had left, or caught a 
glimmering vision of the dusty bells. At 
length she gained the end of the ascent 
and stood upon the turret top. 

Oh! the glory of the sudden burst of 
light; the freshness of the fields and 
woods, stretching away on every side, 
and meeting the bright blue sky ; the cattle 
grazing in the pasturage; the smoke, 
that, coming from among the trees, 
seemed to rise upward from the green 
earth ; the children yet at their gambols 
down below—all, everything, so beautiful 
and happy! It was like passing from 
death to life; it was drawing nearer 
Heaven. 


THE CRICKET ON THE 
HEARTH 


Now it was, you observe, that the 

kettle began to spend the evening. 
Now it was, that the kettle, growing mellow 
and musical, began to have irrepressible 
gurglings in its throat, and to indulge in 
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short voca] snorts, which it checked in 
the bud, as if it hadn’t quite made up its 
mind yet, to be good company. Now it 
was, after two or three such vain 
attempts to stifle its convivial sentiments, 
it threw off all moroseness, all reserve, 
and burst into a stream of song so cosy 
and hilarious, as never maudling nightin- 
gale yet formed the least idea of. 

So plain too! Bless you, you might 
have understood it like a book—better 
than some books you and I could name, 
perhaps. With its warm breath gushing 
forth in a light cloud which merrily and 
gracefully ascended a few feet, then hung 
about the chimney-corner as its own 
domestic Heaven, it trolled its song with 
that strong energy of cheerfulness, that 
its iron body hummed and stirred upon 
the fire; and the lid itself, the recently 
rebellious lid—such is the influence of a 
bright example—performed a sort of jig, 
and clattered like a deaf and dumb young 
cymbal that had never known the use of 
its twin brother. 

That this song of the kettle’s was a 
song of invitation and welcome to some- 
body out of doors: to somebody at that 
moment coming on, towards the snug 
small home and the crisp fire: there is 
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no doubt whatever. Mrs. Peerybingle 
knew it, perfectly, as she sat musing 
before the hearth. It’s a dark night 
sang the kettle, and the rotten leaves are 
lying by the way ; and, above, all is mist 
and darkness, and, below, all is mire and 
clay ; and there ’s only one relief in all 
the sad and murky air; and I don’t know 
that it is one, for it 's nothing but a glare 
of deep and angry crimson, where the sun 
and wind together set a brand upon the 
clouds for being guilty of such weather ; 
and the widest open country is a long 
dull streak of black; and there ’s hoar- 
frost on the finger-post, and thaw upon 
the track; and the ice it isn’t water, and 
the water isn’t free ; and you couldn’t say 
that anything is what it ought to be; 
but he ’s coming, coming, coming !— 
And here, if you like, the Cricket did 
chime in! with a _ chirrup, chirrup, 
chirrup of such magnitude, by way of 
chorus; with a voice so astoundingly 
disproportionate to its size, as compared 
with the kettle; (size! you couldn’t see 
it!) that if it had then and there burst 
itself like an overcharged gun, if it had 
fallen a victim on the spot, and chirruped 
its little body into fifty pieces, it would 
have seemed a natural and _ inevitable 
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consequence, for which it had expressly 
laboured. 

The kettle had had the last of its solo 
performance. It persevered with undimi- 
nished ardour ; but the Cricket took first 
fiddle and kept it. Good Heaven, how it 
chirped! Its shrill, piercing voice re- 
sounded through the house, and seemed to 
twinkle in the outer darkness like a star. 
There was an indescribable little trill and 
tremble in it, at its loudest, which suggested 
its being carried off its legs, and made to 
leap again, by its own intense enthusiasm. 
Yet they went very well together, the 
Cricket and the kettle. The burden of 
the song was still the same; and louder, 
louder, louder still, they sang it in their 
emulation... 

There was aJl the excitement of a race 
about it. Chirp, chirp, chirp! Cricket 
a mile ahead. Hum, hum, hum—m—m !] 
Kettle making play in the distance, like a 
great top. Chirp, chirp, chirp! Cricket 
round the corner. Hum, hum, hum— 
m—m ! Kettle sticking to him in his own 
way; no idea of giving in. Chirp, chirp, 
chirp! Cricket fresher than ever. Hum, 
hum, hum—m—m! Kettle slow and 
steady. Chirp, chirp, chirp! Cricket 
going in to finish him. Hum, hum, 
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hum—m—m ! Kettle not to be finished. 
Until at last they get so jumbled to- 
gether, in the hurry-skurry, helter- 
skelter, of the match, that whether the 
kettle chirped and the Cricket hummed, 
or the Cricket chirped and the kettle 
hummed, or they both chirped and both 
hummed, it would have taken a clearer 
head than yours or mine to have decided 
with anything like certainty. 

But, of this, there is no doubt: that, the 
kettle and the Cricket, at one and the same 
moment, and by some power of amalgama- 
tion best known to themselves, sent, each, 
his fireside song of comfort streaming into 
a ray of the candle that shone out through 
the window, and a long way down the lane. 

And this light, bursting on a certain 
person who, on the instant approached 
towards it through the gloom, expressed 
the whole thing to him, literally ina twink- 
ling, and cried, 

‘ Welcome home, old fellow! Welcome 
home, my boy!’ 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 


MRS. GAMP AND BETSEY PRIG 


: MY precious Betsey,’ said Mrs. Gamp, 
‘how late you are!’ 
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The worthy Mrs. Prig replied, with 
some asperity, ‘that if perwerse people 
went off dead, when they was least expected, 
it warn’t no fault of her’n.’ And further, 
‘that it was quite aggrawation enough to 
be made late when one was dropping for 
one’s tea, without hearing on it again.’ 

Mrs. Gamp, deriving from this exhibi- 
tion of repartee some clue to the state of 
Mrs. Prig’s feelings, instantly conducted 
her upstairs : deeming that the sight of the 
pickled salmon might work a softening 
change. 

But Betsey Prig expected pickled salmon. 
It was obvious that she did; for her first 
words, after glancing at the table, were: 

‘I know’d she wouldn’t have a cou- 
cumber | ’ 

Mrs. Gamp changed colour, and sat 
down upon the bedstead. 

‘Lord bless you, Betsey Prig, your words 
is true. I quite forgot it! ’ 

Mrs. Prig, looking steadfastly at her 
friend, put her hand in her pocket, and, 
with an air of surly triumph drew forth 
either the oldest of lettuces or youngest of 
cabbages, but at any rate, a green vegetable 
of an expansive nature, and of such 
magnificent proportions that she was 
obliged to shut it up like an umbrella 
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before she could pull it out. She also 
produced a handful of mustard and cress, 
a trifle of the herb called dandelion, three 
bunches of radishes, an onion rather 
larger than an average turnip, three 
substantial slices of beetroot, and a short 
prong or antler of celery; the whole of 
this garden-stuff having been publicly 
exhibited, but a short time before, as a 
twopenny salad, and purchased by Mrs. 
Prig, on condition that the vendor could 
get it allinto her pocket. Which had been 
happily accomplished, in High Holborn, 
to the breathless interest of a hackney- 
coach stand. And she laid so little stress 
on this surprising forethought, that she 
did not even smile, but returning her pocket 
into its accustomed sphere, merely recom- 
mended that these productions of nature 
should be sliced up, for immediate con- 
sumption, in plenty of vinegar. 

‘And don’t go a dropping none of your 
snuff in it,’ said Mrs. Prig. ‘In gruel, 
barley-water, apple-tea, mutton-broth, and 
that, it don’t signify. It stimilates a 
patient. But I don’t relish it myself.’ 

‘Why, Betsey Prig!’ cried Mrs. Gamp, 
‘how can you talk so?’ 

‘Why, ain’t your patients, wotever their 
diseases is, always a sneezin’ their wery 
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heads off, along of your snuff ? ’ said Mrs. 
Prig. 

‘And wotif they are!’ said Mrs. Gamp. 

‘Nothing if they are,’ said Mrs. Prig. 
‘But don’t deny it, Sairah.’ 

“Who deniges of it?’ Mrs. Gamp 
inquired. 

Mrs. Prig returned no answer 

‘Who deniges of it, Betsey?’ Mrs. 
Gamp inquired again. Then Mrs. Gamp, 
by reversing the question, imparted a 
deeper and more awful character of 
solemnity to the same. ‘ Betsey, who 
deniges of it?’ 

It was the nearest possible approach to 
a very decided difference of opinion between 
these ladies; but Mrs. Prig’s impatience 
for the meal being greater at the moment 
than her impatience of contradiction, 
she replied, for the present, ‘Nobody, if 
you don’t, Sairah,’ and prepared herself 
for tea. For a quarrel can be taken up at 
any time, but a limited quantity of salmon 
cannot. 

Her toilet was simple. She had merely 
to ‘ chuck’ her bonnet and shaw! upon 
the bed ; give her hair two pulls, one upon 
the right side and one upon the left, as 
if she were ringing a couple of bells ; and 
all was done. The tea was already made, 
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Mrs. Gamp was not long over the salad, 
and they were soon at the height of their 
repast. 


BLEAK HOUSE 


MRS. JELLYBY AND BORRIOBOOLA-GHA 


SOON after seven o’clock we went 

down to dinner; carefully, by 
Mrs. Jellyby’s advice; for the stair- 
carpets, being very deficient in stair-wires, 
were so torn as to be absolute traps. Wehad 
a fine cod-fish, a piece of roast beef, a 
dish of cutlets, and a pudding ; an ex- 
cellent dinner, if it had any cooking to 
speak of, but it was almost raw. The 
young woman with the flannel bandage 
waited, and dropped everything on the 
table wherever it happened to go, and 
never moved it again until she put it on 
the stairs. The person I had seen in 
pattens (who I suppose to have been the 
cook), frequently came and _ skirmished 
with her at the door, and there appeared 
to be ill-will between them. 

All through dinner ; which was long, 
in consequence of such accidents as the 
dish of potatoes being mislaid in the coal 
scuttle, and the handle of the corkscrew 
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coming off, and striking the young woman 
in the chin; Mrs. Jellyby preserved the 
evenness of her disposition. She told 
us a great deal that was interesting about 
Borrioboola-Gha and the natives; and 
received so many letters that Richard, 
who sat by her, saw four envelopes in 
the gravy at once. Some of the letters 
were proceedings of ladies’ committees, 
or resolutions of ladies’ meetings, which 
she read to us; others were applications 
from people excited in various ways about 
the cultivation of coffee, and natives ; 
others required answers, and these she 
sent her eldest daughter from the table 
three or four times to write. She was full 
of business, and undoubtedly was, as she 
had told us, devoted to the cause. 

I was a little curious to know who a 
mild bald gentleman in spectacles was, who 
dropped into a vacant chair (there was 
no top or bottom in particular) after the 
fish was taken away, and seemed passively 
to submit himself to Borrioboola-Gha, 
but not to be actively interested in that 
settlement. As he never spoke a word, 
he might have been a native, but for 
his complexion. It was not until we left 
the table, and he remained alone with 
Richard, that the possibility of his being 
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Mr. Jellyby ever entered my head. But 
he was Mr. Jellyby ; and a loquacious 
young man called Mr. Quale, with large 
shining knobs for temples, and his hair 
all brushed to the back of his head, who 
came in the evening, and told Ada he 
was a philanthropist, also informed her 
that he called the matrimonial alliance of 
Mrs. Jellyby with Mr. Jellyby the union 
of mind and matter. 

This young man, besides having a great 
deal to say for himself about Africa, and 
a project of his for teaching the coffee 
colonists to teach the natives to turn 
pianoforte legs and establish an export 
trade, delighted in drawing Mrs. Jellyby 
out by saying, ‘I believe now, Mrs. Jellyby, 
you have received as many as from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred letters 
respecting Africa in a single day, have you 
not ?’ or, ‘If my memory does not deceive 
me, Mrs. Jellyby, you once mentioned 
that you had sent off five thousand circulars 
from one post-office at one time? ’— 
always repeating Mrs. Jellyby’s answer 
to us like an interpreter. During the 
whole evening, Mr. Jellyby sat in a corner 
with his head against the wall, as if he 
were subject to low spirits. It seemed that 
he had several times opened his mouth 
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when alone with Richard, after dinner, 
as if he had something on his mind; but 
had always shut it again, to Richard’s 
extreme confusion, without saying any- 
thing. 

Mrs. Jellyby, sitting in quite a nest of 
wastepaper, drank coffee all the evening, 
and dictated at intervals to her eldest 
daughter. She also held a_ discussion 
with Mr. Quale; of which the subject 
seemed to be—if I understood it—the 
Brotherhood of Humanity; and gave 
utterance to some beautiful sentiments. 
I was not so attentive an auditor as I 
might have wished to be, however, for 
Peepy and the other children came flock- 
ing about Ada and me in a corner of the 
drawing-room to ask for another story ; 
so we sat down among them, and told them 
in whispers ‘Puss in Boots’ and I don’t 
know whatelse, until Mrs. Jellyby accident- 
ally remembering them, sent them to bed. 
As Peepy cried for me to take him to bed, 
I carried him upstairs, where the young 
woman with the flannel bandage charged 
into the midst of the little family like a 
dragon, and overturned them into cribs. 

After that, I occupied myself in making 
our room a little tidy, and in coaxing a 
very cross fire that had been lighted, to 
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burn ; which at last it did, quite brightly. 
On my return downstairs, I felt that Mrs. 
Jellyby looked down upon me rather for 
being so frivolous ; and I was sorry for 
it; though at the same time I knew that 
I had no higher pretensions. 

It was nearly midnight before we found 
an opportunity of going to bed ; and even 
then we leit Mrs. Jellyby among her 
papers drinking coffee, and Miss Jellyby 
biting the feather of her pen. 


BARNABY RUDGE 
GRIP 


T HE speaker—who made the lock- 
smith start, as if he had seen some 
supernatural agent—was a large raven ; 
who had perched upon the top of the easy- 
chair, unseen by him and Edward, and 
listened with a polite attention and a most 
extraordinary appearance of compre- 
hending every word, to all they had said 
up to this point; turning his head from 
one to the other, as if his office were to 
judge between them, and it were of the 
very last importance that he should not 
lose a word. 
‘Look at him!’ said Varden, divided 
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between admiration of the bird and a kind 
of fear of him. ‘ Was there ever such a 
knowing imp as that! Oh he’s a dreadful 
fellow!’ 

The raven, with his head very much on 
one side, and his bright eye shining like 
a diamond, preserved a thoughtful silence 
for a few seconds, and then replied in a 
voice so hoarse and distant, that it seemed 
to come through his thick feathers rather 
than out of his mouth. 

‘Halloa, halloa, halloa! What’s 
the matter here! Keep up your spirits. 
Never say die. Bow wow wow. I’ma 
devil, I ’ma devil, I ’m a devil. Hurrah ! 
—And then, as if exulting in his infernal 
character, he began to whistle. 

‘I more than half believe he speaks the 
truth. Upon my word I do,’ said Varden. 
“Do you see how he looks at me, as if he 
knew what I was saying ? ’ 

To which the bird, balancing himself on 
tiptoe, as it were, and moving his body up 
and down in a sort of grave dance, rejoined, 
‘I'm a devil, I’m a devil, I’m a devil,’ 
and flapped his wings against his sides as 
if he were bursting with laughter. Barnaby 
clapped his hands, and fairly rolled upon 
the ground in an ecstasy of delight. 

‘Strange companions, sir,’ said the 
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locksmith, shaking his head and looking 
from one to the other. ‘ The bird has all 
the wit.’ 

‘ Strange indeed ! ’ said Edward, holding 
out his forefinger to the raven, who, in 
acknowledgment of the attention, made a 
dive at it immediately with his iron bill. 
‘Is he old?’ 

‘A mere boy, sir,’ replied the locksmith. 
“A hundred and twenty, or thereabouts. 
Call him down, Barnaby my man.’ 

‘Call him!’ echoed Barnaby, sitting 
upright upon the floor, and staring vacantly 
at Gabriel, as he thrust his hair back from 
his face. ‘ But who can make him come ! 
He calls me, and makes me go where he 
will. He goes on before, and I follow. 
He ’s the master, and I’m the man. Is 
that the truth, Grip P ’ 

The raven gave a short, comfortable, 
confidential kind of croak ;—a most 
expressive croak, which seemed to say 
“You needn’t let these fellows into our 
secrets. We understand each other. It’s 
all right.’ 

‘I make him come!’ cried Barnaby, 
pointing to the bird. ‘Him, who never 
goes to sleep, or so much as winks !|— 
Why, any time of night, you may see his 
eyes in my dark room, shining like two 
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sparks. And every night, and all night 
too, he ’s broad awake, talking to himself, 
thinking what he shall do to-morrow, 
where we shall go, and what he shall steal, 
and hide, and bury. I make him come! 
Ha, ha, ha!’ 

On second thoughts, the bird appeared 
disposed to come of himself. After a short 
survey of the ground, and a few sidelong 
looks at the ceiling and at everybody 
present in turn, he fluttered to the floor, 
and went to Barnaby—not in a hop, or 
walk, or run, but in a pace like that of a 
very particular gentleman with exceedingly 
tight boots on, trying to walk fast over 
loose pebbles. Then, stepping into his 
extended hand, and condescending to be 
held out at arm’s length, he gave vent to 
a succession of sounds, not unlike the 
drawing of some eight or ten dozen of long 
corks, and again asserted his brimstone 
birth and parentage with great distinctness. 


OLIVER TWIST 
OLIVER ASKS FOR MORE 
OLIVER TWIST and his companions 


suffered the tortures of slow starva- 
tion for three months: at last they got 
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so voracious and wild with hunger, that 
one boy, who was tall for his age, and 
hadn’t been used to that sort of thing 
(for his father had kepta small cook-shop), 
hinted darkly to his companions, that unless 
he had another basin of gruel per diem, 
he was afraid he might some night happen 
to eat the boy who slept next him, who 
happened to be a weakly youth of tender 
age. He had a wild, hungry eye; and 
they implicitly believed him. A council 
was held; lots were cast who should 
valk up to the master after supper that 
pvening and ask for more; and it fell 
lo Oliver Twist. 
The evening arrived; the boys took 
heir places. The master, in his cook’s 
niform, stationed himself at the copper ; 
is pauper assistants ranged themselves 
ehind him; the gruel was served out ; 
nd a long grace was said over the short 
ommons. The gruel disappeared; the 
oys whispered each other, and winked 
t Oliver; while his next neighbours 
red him. Child as he was, he was 
tesperate with hunger, and reckless with 
nisery. He rose from the table; and 
idvancing to the master, basin and spoon 
n hand, said: somewhat alarmed at his 
ywn temerity : 
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‘Please, sir, I want some more.’ 

The master was a fat, healthy man; 
but he turned very pale. He gazed in 
stupified astonishment on the small rebel 
for some seconds, and then clung for 
support to the copper. The assistants 
were paralysed with wonder; the boys 
with fear. 

‘What!’ said the master at length, 
in a faint voice. 

‘Please, sir,’ replied Oliver, ‘I want 
some more.’ 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver’s 
head with the ladle; pinioned him in 
his arms; and shrieked aloud for the 
beadle. 

The board were sitting in solemn con- 
clave, when Mr. Bumble rushed into the 
room in great excitement, and addressing 
the gentleman in the high chair, said, 

‘Mr. Limbkins, I beg your pardon, sir ! 
Oliver Twist has asked for more ! ’ 

There was a general start. Horror was 
depicted on every countenance. 

‘For more!’ said Mr. Limbkins. 
‘Compose yourself, Bumble, and answer 
me distinctly. Do I understand that he 
asked for more, after he had eaten the 
supper allotted by the dietary ? ’ 

‘He did, sir,’ replied Bumble. 
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‘That boy will be hung,’ said the gentle- 
man in the white waistcoat. ‘I know 
that boy will be hung.’ 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
BOB CRATCHIT’S CHRISTMAS DINNER 


SUCH a bustle ensued that you might 

have thought a goose the rarest of all 
birds ; a feathered phenomenon, to which 
a black swan was a matter of course—and 
in truth it was something very like it in that 
house. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy 
(ready beforehand in a little saucepan) 
hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the 
potatoes with incredible vigour; Miss 
Belinda sweetened up the apple-sauce ; 
Martha dusted the hot plates; Bob took 
Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner at 
the table; the two young Cratchits set 
chairs for everybody, not forgetting them- 
selves, and mounting guard upon their 
posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, 
lest they should shriek for goose before 
their turn came to be helped. At last the 
dishes were set on, and grace was said. 
It was succeeded by a breathless pause, as 
Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly all along the 
carving-knife, prepared to plunge it in the 
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breast ; but when she did, and when the 
long expected gush of stuffing tssued forth, 
one murmur of delight arose all round 
the board, and even Tiny Tim, excited by 
the two young Cratchits, beat on the table 
with the handle of his knife, and feebly 
cried Hurrah ! 

There never was such a goose. Bob 
said he didn’t believe there ever was such 
a goose cooked. Its tenderness and 
flavour, size and cheapness, were the 
themes of universal admiration. Eked 
out by apple-sauce and mashed potatoes, 
it was a sufficient dinner for the whole 
family ; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said with 
great delight (surveying one small atom 
of a bone upon the dish), they hadn’t ate 
it all at last! Yet every one had had 
enough, and the youngest Cratchits in 
particular, were steeped in sage and onion 
to the eyebrows! But now, the plates 
being changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. 
Cratchit left the room alone—too nervous 
to bear witnesses—to take the pudding up 
and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! 
Suppose it should break in turning out! 
Suppose somebody should have got over the 
wall of the back-yard, and stolen it, while 
they were merry with the goose—a sup- 
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position at which the two young Cratchits 
became livid! All sorts of horrors were 
supposed. 

Hallo! A great deal of steam! The 
pudding was out of the copper. A smell 
like a washing-day ! That was the cloth. 
A smell like an eating-house and a pastry- 
cook’s next door to each other, with a 
laundress’s next door to that! That was 
the pudding! In half a minute Mrs. 
Cratchit entered—flushed, but smiling 
proudly—with the pudding, like a speckled 
cannon-ball, so hard and firm, blazing in 
half of half a quartern of ignited brandy, 
and bedight with Christmas holly stuck into 
the top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding !_ Bob Cratchit 
said, and calmly too, that he regarded 
it as the greatest success achieved by 
Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. Mrs. 
Cratchit said that now the weight was off 
her mind, she would confess she had had her 
doubts about the quantity of flour. Every- 
body had something to say about it, but 
nobody said or thought it was at all a 
small pudding for a large family. It 
would have been flat heresy to do so. 
Any Cratchit would have blushed to hint 
at such a thing. 

At last the dinner was all done, the 
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cloth was cleared, the hearth swept, and 
the fire made up. The compound in the 
jug being tasted, and considered perfect, 
apples and oranges were put upon the 
table, and a shovel-ful of chestnuts on 
the fire. Then all the Cratchit family 
drew round the hearth, in what Bob 
Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a 
one; and at Bob Cratchit’s elbow stood 
the family display of glass. Two tumblers, 
and a custard-cup without a handle. 

These held the hot stuff from the jug, 
however, as well as golden goblets would 
have done; and Bob served it out with 
beaming looks, while the chestnuts on 
the fire sputtered and cracked noisily. 
Then Bob proposed : 

“A Merry Christmas to us all, my dears. 
God bless us!’ 

Which all the family re-echoed. 

“God bless us every one!’ said Tiny 
Tim, the last of all. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD 

MR. MICAWBER GIVES ADVICE 
“}VIY dear young friend,’ said Mr. 

Micawber, ‘I am older than you; 


a man of some experience in life, and— 
and of some experience, in short, in diffi- 
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culties, generally speaking. At present, 
and until something turns up (which I am, 
I may say, hourly expecting), Ihave nothing 
to bestow but advice. Still my advice 
is so far worth taking that—in short, 
that I have never taken it myself, and am 
the ’—here Mr. Micawber, who had been 
beaming and smiling, all over his head and 
face, up to the present moment, checked 
himself and frowned — ‘ the miserable 
wretch you behold.’ 

‘My dear Micawber!’ urged his wife. 

‘I say,’ returned Mr. Micawber, quite 
forgetting himself, and smiling again, 
“the miserable wretch you behold. My 
advice is, never to do to-morrow what you 
can do to-day. Procrastination is the thief 
of time. Collar him J ’ 

‘My poor papa’s maxim,’ Mrs. Micawber 
observed. 

‘My dear,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘ your 
papa was very well in his way, and Heaven 
forbid that I should disparage him. Take 
him for all in all, we ne’er shall—in short, 
make the acquaintance, probably, of 
anybody else possessing, at his time of 
life, the same legs for gaiters, and able 
to read the same description of print, 
without spectacles. But he applied that 
maxim to our marriage, my dear; and 
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that was so far prematurely entered into, 
in consequence, that I never recovered the 
expense.’ 

Mr. Micawber looked aside at Mrs. 
Micawber, and added: ‘Not that I am 
sorry for it. Quite the contrary, my 
love.’ After which he was grave for a 
minute or so. 

“My other piece of advice, Copper- 
field,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘you know. 
Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure nineteen nineteen six, result 
happiness. Annualincome twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure twenty pounds ought 
and six, result misery. The blossom is 
blighted, the leaf is withered, the God 
of day goes down upon the dreary scene, 
and—and in short you are for ever floored. 
As lam!’ 

To make his example the more im- 
pressive, Mr. Micawber drank a glass of 
punch with an air of great enjoyment 
and satisfaction, and whistled the College 
Hornpipe. 

I did not fail to assure him that I would 
store these precepts in my mind, though 
indeed I had no need to do so, for, at the 
time, they affected me _ visibly. Next 
morning I met the whole family at the 
coach-office, and saw them, with a desolate 
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heart, take their places outside, at the 
back. 

‘ Master Copperfield,’ said Mrs. Micawber, 
‘God bless you! I never can forget all 
that, you know, and I never would if I 
could.’ 

‘ Copperfield,’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘ fare- 
well! Every happiness and prosperity ! 
If, in the progress of revolving years, I 
could persuade myself that my blighted 
destiny had been a warning to you, I should 
feel that I had not occupied another man’s 
place in existence altogether in vain. In 
case of anything turning up (of which I 
am rather confident), I shall be extremely 
happy if it should be in my power to 
improve your prospects.’ 


MR. MICAWBER PROPOSES A TOAST 


“PUNCH, my dear Copperfield,’ said Mr. 
Micawber, tasting it, ‘like time and 
tide, waits for no man. Ah! it is at the 
present moment in high flavour. My love, 
will you give me your opinion ? ’ 
Mrs. Micawber pronounced it excellent. 
‘Then I will drink,’ said Mr. Micawber, 
‘if my friend Copperfield will permit me 
to take that social liberty, to the days 
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when my friend Copperfield and myself 
were younger, and fought our way in the 
world side by side. I may say, of myself 
and Copperfield, in words we have sung 
together before now, that 


‘We twa’ hae run about the braes 
And pu’d the gowans fine ’ 


—-in a figurative point of view—on several 
occasions. I am not exactly aware,’ said 
Mr. Micawber, with the old roll in his 
voice, and the old indescribable air of 
saying something genteel, ‘what gowans 
may be, but I have no doubt that Copper- 
field and myself would frequently have 
taken a pull at them, if it had been feasible.’ 

Mr. Micawber, at the then present 
moment, took a pull at his punch. So 
we all did: Traddles evidently icst in 
wondering at what distant time Mr. 
Micawber and I could have been comrades 
in the battle of the world. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
MRS. NICKLEBY CONVERSES 


: KATE, my dear,’ said Mrs. Nickleby ; 
‘TI don’t know how it is, but a fine 
warm summer day like this, with the birds 
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singing in every direction, always puts 
me in mind of roast pig, with sage and 
onion sauce, and made gravy.’ 

‘That ’s a curious association of ideas, 
is it not mama?’ 

‘Upon my word, my dear, I don’t 
know,’ replied Mrs. Nickleby. ‘ Roast 
pig; let me see. On the day five weeks 
after you were christened, we had a roast— 
no that couldn’t have been a pig, either, 
because I recollect there were a pair of 
them to carve, and your poor papa and I 
could never have thought of sitting down 
to two pigs—they must have been part- 
ridges. Roast pig! I hardly think we 
ever could have had one, now I come 
to remember, for your papa could never 
bear the sight of them in the shops, and 
used to say that they always put him 
in mind of very little babies, only the pigs 
had much fairer complexions ; and he had 
a horror of little babies too, because he 
couldn’t very well afford any increase 
to his family, and had a natural dislike 
to the subject. It’s very odd now, what 
can have put thatin my head! I recollect 
dining once at Mrs. Bevan’s in that broad 
street round the corner by the coach- 
maker's, where the tipsy man fell through 
the cellar-flap of an empty house nearly 
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a week before the quarter-day, and wasn't 
found till the new tenant went in—and 
we had roast pig there. It must be that, 
I think, that reminds me of it, especially as 
there was a little bird in the room that 
would keep on singing all the time of 
dinner—at least, not a little bird, for it 
was a parrot, and he didn’t sing exactly, 
for he talked and swore dreadfully ; but 
I think it must be that. Indeed I am sure 
it must. Shouldn’t you say so, my dear?’ 

‘T should say there was no doubt about 
it, mama,’ returned Kate, with a cheerful 
smile. 

‘No; but do you think so, Kate?’ 
said Mrs. Nickleby, with as much gravity 
as if it were a question of the most im- 
minent and thrilling interest. ‘if you 
don't, say so at once, you know; because 
it ’s just as well to be correct, particularly 
on a point of this kind, which is very 
curious and worth settling while one 
thinks about it.’ 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
THE SACRIFICE OF SYDNEY CARTON 


“THE clocks are on the stroke of three, 
and the furrow ploughed among the 
populace is turning round, to come on into 
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the place of execution, and end. The 
ridges thrown to this side and to that, 
now crumble in and close behind the last 
plough as it passes on, for all are following 
to the Guillotine. In front of it, seated in 
chairs as in a garden of public diversion, 
are a number of women, busily knitting. 
On one of the foremost chairs stands The 
Vengeance, looking about for her friend. 

‘ Thérése !| ’ she cries in her shrill tones. 
‘Who has seen her? Thérése Defarge!’ 

‘She never missed before,’ says a 
knitting-woman of the sisterhood. 

‘No; nor will she miss now,’ cries The 
Vengeance petulantly. ‘Therése ' 

‘Louder,’ the woman recommends. 

Ay! Louder, Vengeance, much louder, 
and still she will scarcely hear thee. 
Louder yet, Vengeance, with a little oath 
or so added, and yet it will hardly bring 
her. Send other women up and down to 
seek her, lingering somewhere; and yet 
although the messengers have done dread 
deeds, it is questionable whether of their 
own wills they will go far enough to find 
her ! 

‘Bad Fortune,’ cries The Vengeance 
stamping her foot in the chair, ‘and here 
are the tumbrels! And Evrémonde will 
be dispatched in a wink, and she not here ! 
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See her knitting in my hand, and her 
empty chair ready for her. I cry with 
vexation and disappointment ! ’ 

As The Vengeance descends from her 
elevation to do it, the tumbrcls begin to 
discharge their loads. The ministers of 
Sainte Guillotine are robed and ready. 
Crash !|—-A head is held up, and the knitting- 
women, who scarcely lifted their eyes to 
look at it a moment ago when it could 
think and speak, count One, 

The second tumbrel empties and moves 
on; the third comes up. Crash !—And 
the knitting-women, never faltering or 
pausing in their work, count Two. 

The sunposed Evremonde descends, and 
the seamstress is lifted out next after him. 
He has not relinquished her patient hand 
in getting out, but still holds it as he 
promised. He gently places her with her 
back to the crashing engine that constantly 
whirrs up and falls, and she looks into his 
face and thanks him. 

‘But for you, dear stranger, I should 
not be so composed, for I am naturally a 
poor little thing, faint of heart; nor 
should I have been able to raise my thoughts 
to Him who was put to death, that we 
might have hope and comfort here to-day. 
I think you were sent to me by Heaven,’ 
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‘Or you to me,’ says Sydney Carton. 
‘Keep your eyes upon me, dear child, and 
mind no other object.’ 

‘I mind nothing while I hold your 
hand. I shall mind nothing when I let 
it go, if they are rapid.’ 

“They will be rapid. Fear not!’ 

The two stand in the fast-thinning 
throng of victims, but they speak as if 
they were alone. Eye to eye, voice to 
voice, hand to hand, heart to heart, these 
two children of the Universal Mother, else 
so wide apart and differing, have come 
together on the dark highway, to repair 
home together, and to rest in her bosom, 

‘Brave and generous friend, will you 
let me ask you one last question? J am 
very ignorant, and it troubles me—just 
a little.’ 

‘Tell me what it is.’ 

‘I have a cousin, an only relative and 
an orphan, like myself, whom I love very 
dearly. She is five years younger than I, 
and she lives in a farmer’s house in the 
south country. Poverty parted us, and 
she knows nothing of my fate—for I can- 
not write—and if I could, how should I 
tell her? It is better as it is.’ 

“Yes, yes: better as it is.’ 

‘What I have been thiaking as we came 
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along, and what I am still thinking now, 
as I look into your kind strong face, which 
gives me so much support, is this: If the 
Republic really does good to the poor, 
and they come to be less hungry, and in 
a!l ways to suffer less, she may live a long 
time ; she may even live to be old.’ 

‘What then, my gentle sister ? ’ 

‘Do you think ’—the uncomplaining 
eyes, in which there is so much endurance, 
fill with tears, and the lips part a little 
more and tremble—‘ that it will seem long 
to me, while I wait for her in the better 
land, where I trust both you and I will be 
mercifully sheltered ? 

‘It cannot be, my child; there is no 
Time there, and no trouble there.’ 

‘You comfort me so much! Iam so 
ignorant. Am I to kiss you now? Is 
the moment come ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

She kisses his lips; he kisses hers ; 
they solemnly bless each other. The spare 
hand does not tremble as he releases it; 
nothing worse than aé_ sweet, bright 
constancy is in the patient face. She 
goes next before him—is gone; _ the 
knitting-women count Twenty-Two. 

‘I am the Resurrection and the Life, 
saith the Lord: he that believeth in Me, 
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though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me 
shall never die.’ 

The murmuring of many voices, the 
upturning of many faces, the pressing on 
of many footsteps in the outskirts of the 
crowd, so that it swells forward in a mass, 
like one great heave of water, all flashes 
away. Twenty-Three. 


THE CHIMES 


TROTTY VECK AND MEG 


BRIGHT eyes they were. Eyes that 

would bear a world of looking in, 
before their depth was fathomed. Dark 
eyes, that reflected back the eyes which 
searched them; not flashingly, or at the 
owner’s will, but with a clear, calm, honest, 
patient radiance, ciaiming kindred with 
that light which Heaven called into being. 
Eyes that were beautiful and true, and 
beaming with Hope. With Hope so 
young and fresh; with Hope so buoyant, 
vigorous, and bright, despite the twenty 
years of work and poverty on which 
they had looked; that they became 
a voice to Trotty Veck, and said: ‘I 
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think we have some business here—a 
little { ’ 

Trotty kissed the lips belonging to the 
eyes, and squeezed the blooming face be- 
tween his hands. 

‘ Why Pet,’ said Trotty. ‘ What ’s to do? 
I didn’t expect you to-day, Meg.’ 

‘Neither did I expect to come, father,’ 
cried the girl, nodding her head and smil- 
ing as she spoke. ‘ But here Iam! And 
not alone; not alone!’ 

“Why you don’t mean to say,’ observed 
Trotty, looking curiously at a covered 
basket which she carried in her hand, 
‘that you——’ 

‘ Smell it, father dear,’ said Meg. ‘ Only 
smell it!’ 

Trotty was going to lift up the cover 
at once, in a great hurry, when she gaily 
interposed her hand. 

‘No, no, no,’ said Meg, with the glee 
of a child. ‘Lengthen it out a little. 
Let me just lift up the corner; just the 
lit-tle ti-ny cor-ner, you know,’ said Meg, 
suiting the action to the word with the 
utmost gentleness, and speaking very softly, 
as if she were afraid of being overheard 
by something inside the basket, ‘ there. 
Now. What ’s that ? ’ 

Toby took the shortest possible sniff at 
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the edge of the basket, and cried out ina 
rapture : 

‘Why, it’s hot!’ 

‘It's burning hot!’ cried Meg. ‘ Ha, 
ha, ha! It’s scalding hot!’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ roared Toby, with a 
sort of kick. ‘It’s scalding hot.’ 

‘But what is it father?’ said Meg. 
‘Come. You haven’t guessed what it 
is. And you must guess what it is. I 
can’t think of taking it out til] you guess 
what it is. Don’t be in such a hurry! 
Wait a minute! A little bit more of the 
cover. Now guess! ’ 

Meg was in a perfect fright lest he should 
guess right too soon; shrinking away, 
as she held the basket towards him; 
curling up her pretty shoulders ; stopping 
her ear with her hand, as if by so doing 
she could keep the right word out of 
Toby’s lips ; and laughing softly the whole 
time. 

Meanwhile Toby, putting a hand on 
each knee, bent down his nose to the 
basket, and took a Jong inspiration at the 
lid; the grin upon his withered face 
expanding in the process, as if he were 
inhaling laughing gas. 

‘Ah! It’s very nice,’ said Toby. 
‘It an’t—I suppose it an’t Polonies?’ 
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‘No, no, no!’ cried Meg, delighted. 
‘ Nothing like Polonies ! ’ 

‘No,’ said Toby, after another sniff. 
‘It ’s—it 's mellower than Polonies. It’s 
very nice. It improves every moment. 
It ’s too decided for Trotters. An't 
ite’ 

Meg was in an ecstasy. He could 
not have gone wider of the mark than 
Trotters—except Polonies. 

‘Liver?’ said Toby, communing with 
himself. ‘No. There ’s a _  mildness 
about it that don’t answer to liver. 
Pettitoes P 

‘No. It an’t faint enough for pettitoes. 
It wants the stringiness of Cocks’ heads. 
And I know it an’t sausages. I 'Il tell you 
what it is. It’s chitterlings ! ’ 

‘No, it an’t!’ cried Meg, in a burst of 
delight. ‘No, it an’t!’ 

‘Why, what am I a-thinking of ! ’ said 
Toby, suddenly recovering a position as 
near the perpendicular as it was possible for 
him to assume. ‘I shall forget my own 
name next. It ’stripe!’ 

Tripe it was; and Meg, in high 
joy, protested he would say, in half a 
minute more, it was the best tripe ever 
stewed. 

‘And so,’ said Meg, busying herself 
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exultingly with the basket, ‘I'll lay the 
cloth at once, father ; for I have brought 
the tripe in a basin, and tied the basin 
up in a pocket-handerchief; and if I 
like to be proud for once, and spread 
that for a cloth, and call it a cloth, 
there ’s no law to prevent me; is there, 
father ? ’ 

‘Not that I know of, my dear,’ said 
Toby. ‘But they're always a-bringing 
up some new law or other.’ 

‘And according to what I was reading 
you in the paper the other day, father ; 
what the Judge said, you know; we 
poor people are supposed to know 
them all. Ha hal What a mistake! 
My goodness me, how clever they think 
us!’ 

‘Yes, my dear,’ cried Trotty; ‘and 
they ’d be very fond of any one of us 
that did know ’em all. He’d grow fat 
upon the work he'd get, that man, and 
be popular with the gentlefolks in his 
neighbourhood. Very much so! ’ 

“He 'd eat his dinner with an appetite, 
whoever he was, if it smelt like this,’ 
said Meg, cheerfully. ‘Make haste, for 
there ’s a hot potato besides, and half a 
pint of fresh-drawn beer in a _ bottle. 
Where will you dine, father? On the 
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Post, or on the Steps? Dear, dear, how 
grand we are. Two places to choose 
from | ’ 

‘ The steps to-day, my Pet,’ said Trotty. 
‘Steps in dry weather. Post in wet. 
There ’s a greater conveniency in the 
steps at all times, because of the sitting 
down; but they ’re rheumatic in the 
damp.’ 

‘Then here,’ said Meg, clapping her 
hands, after a moment’s bustle; ‘here 
it is, all ready! And beautiful it looks! 
Come, father. Come!’ 

Since his discovery of the contents of 
the basket, Trotty had been standing 
Jooking at her—and had been speaking 
too—in an abstracted manner, which 
showed that though she was the object 
of his thoughts and eyes, to the exclusion 
even of tripe, he neither saw nor thought 
about her as she was at that moment, 
but had before him some imaginary rough 
sketch or drama of her future life. Roused, 
now, by her cheerful summons, he shook 
off a melancholy shake of the head which 
was just coming upon him, and trotted 
to her side. As he was stooping to sit 
down, the Chimes rang. 

‘Amen!’ said Trotty, pulling off his 
hat and looking up towards them. 
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‘Amen to the Bells, father?’ cried 
Meg. 

‘They broke in like a grace, my dear,’ 
said Trotty, taking his seat. ‘ They ’d 
say a good one, I am sure, if they could. 
Many ’s the kind thing they say to me.’ 

‘The Bells do, father!’ Jaughed Meg, 
as she set the basin, and a knife and fork 
before him. ‘ Well!’ 

“Seem to, my Pet,’ said Trotty, falling 
to with great vigour. ‘And where's 
the difference ? If I hear ’em, what does 
it matter whether they speak it or not? 
Why bless you, my dear,’ said Toby, 
pointing at the tower with his fork, and 
becoming more animated under the 
influence of dinner, ‘how often have I 
heard them bells say, “‘ Toby Veck, Toby 
Veck, keep a good heart Toby! Toby 
Veck, Toby Veck, keep a good heart 
Toby !’’ Amillion times? More!’ 

‘Well, I never!’ cried Meg. 

She had, though—over and over again. 
For it was Toby’s constant topic. 

‘When things is very bad,’ said Trotty ; 
‘very bad indeed, I mean; almost at 
the worst: then it’s ‘‘ Toby Veck,s Toby 
Veck, job coming soon, Toby! Toby 
Veck, Toby Veck, job coming soon, Toby!”’ 
That way.’ 
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‘And it comes—at last, father,’ said 
Meg, with a touch of sadness in her 
pleasant voice. 

‘Always,’ answered the unconscious 
Toby. ‘ Never fails.’ 


W’ENVOI 


WAY the New Year be a happy one to 

you, happy to many more whose 
happiness depends on you! So may each 
year be happier than the last, and not the 
meanest of our brethren or sisterhood de- 
barred their rightful share, in what our 
Grea Creator formed them to enjoy. 
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